THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND
caution in leaving the town. In general, however, the towns'
beneficent activities stopped here. The advancement of the
serf was not particularly dear to the citizens' hearts. Indeed,
we shall not be far wrong if we look at it in quite another
light. To the majority of townsmen the landless serf was
like the casual labourer is to the contractor to-day. Heaassumes
little responsibility for him, but uses him if and when and
where required, and then turns him adrift. In the medieval
town there was great demand for casual labour; and the more
highly organized the gilds became, the more they found it
beneath their dignity to carry out the many necessary functions
of day-to-day town life. We may imagine him employed on
sporadic scavenging; on digging die foundations for buildings
and doing navvy's work on the City walls; acting as porter
and carrying heavy loads from river to warehouse, hanging
about inns, and assisting carriers and ostlers; doing the rough
work incident on the housing and feeding of a master's
apprentices and journeymen.1
Not, of course, an idyllic life, but far preferable to anything
the twelfth-century village could offer. Towns, moreover,
though not health resorts, as the records of the plague show,
were certainly more healthy than villages. A surprising amount
of thought and care was given to sanitary regulations. At
Oxford, for example, constant orders were issued that streets
must be cleansed, and that cattle must not be slaughtered
within the city walls. Every householder must regularly wash
the stretch of pavement in front of his premises.
London was no more England then than it is to-day; but
it was a microcosm of the kingdom, and, in some sense, an
arbiter of its destinies by reason of its wealth and its position
as the capital city.
Among the noble cities of the world that are celebrated by
1 op. cit., p. 302.
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